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cheerfully remained in the army and served through-
out the war.

It may be remarked that both sides had to depend
to a considerable extent on Europe for supplies of
arms and ammunition. This was, of course, much
more true of the South than of the North, for the
principal arsenals and manufactories of arms were
situated in the Northern States. But so far as im-
portations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly
simple matter for the North to procure them, while
the vessels containing these precious cargoes for the
South were always compelled to run the blockade,
and were often captured in the attempt.

The financial situation of the North was, an has
been intimated above, vastly superior to that of the
South. There was but one way in which the South
could have procured the means of buying abroad the
vessels, guns, and equipments of which she stood so
greatly in need. Had the Confederate Government
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying
for it at the market price in Confederate money, and
sent it to England before the*blockade had become
fully established, and there stored it, to be Hold from
time to time as occasion might require, available
funds would have been forthcoming sufficient to meet
the largest requirements. But this course, though
suggested, was not carried out, arid the finances of
the Southern Confederacy fell into the most deplor-
able condition long before the end of the war.

Superior as the North was in numbers and in re-
sources of every kind, and important as was her com-
mand of the sea, it was nevertheless by no means